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(principally the present states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. Colorado, and Cali-
fornia).
Although La Raza was in the process of formation from the time of arrival of
the Spaniards in Mexico in the 1530s it was not until the early 1800s that they came
face to face with the English-speaking Anglo-Americans. La Raza (literally, "the race",
but meaning "my people") is a term that points to the mingling of traditions that
arose from the encounter of Spanish and Amerindian peoples in the New World, a
heritage in which the Spanish language and culture play a prominent role. It embraces
the descendants of Spaniards who did not mix ethnically with Indians, of Indians who
did not mix with Spaniards, and of those who did. It includes Mexican-Americans,
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and other Latin Americans who have settled in the United
States. Hie term now carries not only an ethnic and cultural connotation, but also a
sense of belonging and pride in a common tradition and destiny as distinguished from
Anglos, native English speakers.
From the time when La Raza's civilization was carried above the Rio Grande in
the late sixteenth century, New Mexico was the heartland of the interior provinces of
Mexico under Spanish rule for over a century. Then La Raza pushed into Texas after
1700 and to California after 1769. In each case the educational enterprise was
conducted by Spanish missionaries. Following the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, Anglos
from the United States began to push into the Southwest, at first encouraged by the
newly independent Mexican government in the early 1820s, but the welcome was
short-lived. As a result of Texan independence from Mexico in 1836 and the war
between Mexico and the United States that ended in 1848, the Spanish-speaking
Mexicans above the Rio Grande became Mexican-Americans, a conquered people in
their former homeland. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 guaranteed the
rights of American citizenship to those Mexicans who chose to remain north of the
Rio Grande, but the promise of equal rights went unfulfilled over a century in which
Mexican-Americans were deprived of equal access to political, economic, social, and
educational opportunity.
Sorry as the educational performance was, it had less to do with legal discrimina-
tion and segregation in the schools than was the case with blacks in the South. More
important was the discrimination, both intended and unconscious, against the Spanish
language and the cultural traditions of La Raza as practiced by the Anglo-oriented
educators who imposed their culture upon the Mexican-Americans of the Southwest
from the mid-nineteenth century on. One of the principal agencies of the process was
the public school system transferred from the East and Midwest to replace the
Catholic mission schools which had been the principal educational arms of the region
under Spanish and Mexican rule. Lacking the legal compulsion that enforced segre-
gated schools for blacks in the South and lacking the legal "protection" that provided
special separate schools for Indians, the educational discrimination against Mexican-
Americans was largely one of custom and attitude. This ranges from blatant imposition
of Anglo values to subtle denigration of the Spanish-Indian heritage.
After 1850, the Anglo-Americans who flooded into the Southwest came from a
rapidly modernizing America to find a traditional civilization little changed from the
sixteenth century. As with colonizers in other parts of the world, the Anglos brought a